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THE LONG VIEW. 
Governor Alf M. Landon, 
Republican Presidential nomi- 
nee, surveying a broad sweep 
of land from a vantage point 
10,000 feet up in Rocky Moun. 
tain National Park. 
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A NEW YORK WOMAN ASTRONOMER 
IN SIBERIA. 
Miss Henrietta H. Swope, daughter of Gerard 
Swope, donned a peasant handkerchief cap 
while taking charge of one of the telescopes 
of the Harvard-M. I. T. eclipse expedition. 
There were seven other American women in 
this party. Miss Swope is research assistant 


at the Harvard Observatory. 
(Sovfoto.) 


THE GLORY OF THE HEAVENS—THE SUN’S CORONA. 
Like a gigantic five-pointed star, the mysterious halo surround- 
ing the sun was photographed during the recent eclipse from 
a point in Northern Japan. The radiance, whose nature and 
composition are still being studied by astronomers, extended 


outward more than a million miles in this instance. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Eclipse 


HE hundreds of scientists of half 
|: hundred expeditions who 

camped in the solar eclipse zone 
June 19 in the Eastern Hemisphere 
are now settling down to interpret 
the data obtained there. During the 
brief period of totality—-2 minutes 
and 31% seconds at its longest- 
records were made with cameras, tele- 
scopes, spectographs and instruments 
involving polarized light. There were 
two chief American expeditions, one 
representing Georgetown University 
and the National Geographic Society, 
the other, Harvard and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The latter 
took 700 photographs. 

As at previous eclipses, it is the 
corona which absorbs chief attention 
as their study, which will take several 
months, gets under way. The compo- 
sition of the corona—the halo-like 
luminosity around the sun, visible only 
when the moon shuts off the blinding 
glare of the sun itself—is still un- 
certain, although eclipses have been 
recorded since 2000 B. C. 

Scientists already know _ these 
things: From twenty to fifty eclipses 
occur every decade, although of these 
only three or four are total and visible 
from easily accessible parts of the 
earth. Each eclipse is followed by 
another of the same type in 18 years 
11 days and 8 hours. Durations are 
from a few seconds to seven minutes. 

Sun spots represent cooler areas 
around the sun which vary the light 
radiation and correspond to earth 
cyclones. These sun spots are cor- 
related with radio static, earth mag- 
netism and rainfalls. The solar at- 
mosphere has several parts, the lower 
one formed of boiling gases called the 
chromosphere. Rising above this is 


the corona, flaming outward over the 
cosmos sometimes 10,000,000 miles, 
the corona shape varying with the 
sun spots. And herein still lie many 
secrets which science again is trying 
to solve from its new observations. 
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A JAPANESE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 
Members of the Tokyo Asahi scientific party at Okoppe, Hokkaido, with their instruments which 
recorded the sun’s darkening. 


(Tokyo Asahi.) 
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Roosevelt in the South, Landon in the West 






’ 





THE PRESIDENT AT MONTICELLO ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Speaking at the home of Thomas Jefferson, he described the third President 

as “a great gentleman” and “a great commoner—the two are not incompatible.” 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 






THE FIRST 
LADY’S PART 
IN THE INDE- 

PENDENCE 

DAY OB- 

SERVANCES. 

Mrs. Roosevelt 
placing a wreath 

on Thomas 
Jefferson’s 
tomb at 
Monticello. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


A “HORSE 
AND BUGGY” 
GOVERNOR 
GREETS 
COLORADO’S 
CROWDS. 
The Republican 
candidate, who 
last week 
adopted the 
phrase first used 
by President 
Roosevelt in an 
unfavorable 
sense, shows 
himself to the 
audience at the 
Greeley, Col., 


rodeo. 
Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





A PINWHEEL 
FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 
Only the 
attending 
reporters and 
photographers 
intruded upon 
Governor 
Landon’s family 
celebration of 
the Fourth. 
Mrs. Landon, 
Peggy Anne, 
John and Nancy 
are watching the 
Governor 
apply the 
lighted punk. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





(Resettle- 
ment Admin- 
istration 
Photo by 
Rothstein.) 


WATER FOR THE LIVESTOCK 
PRESENTS A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 
On the farm of J. P. Holzemer, fifty miles south 
of Dickinson, N. D., the well dried up, but he 
and his sons dug a new well and were fortunate 
enought to strike water. Here two of the sons 


are seen watering a horse. 
(Times Wide Worid Photos.) 





SYMBOL OF 
DISASTER IN THE 
DROUGHT AREAS. 
A plow abandoned in 
the drifting sand on a 


farm 


in Cimarron 


County, Oklahoma. 


PLANNING IMMEDIATE RELIEF IN 
THE NORTHWEST. 
Governor Walter Welford of North Dakota 
Governor Elmer Holt of Montana, WPA Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins and Governor 
Tom Berry of South Dakota at a St. Paul meet- 
ine to canvass the situation. 
(Times Wide World Photos. s: Paul Bureau.) 


distress that Congress voted an appropria- 
tion of $500,000,000 for emergency relief in 
farming districts. 

Last week officials in Washington and in 
States of the Northwest, Middle West and South 
were attacking a new drought situation which 
threatened to become even more serious than 
that of 1934. High officials gathered at the White 
House to discuss the new crisis with the Presi- 
dent. Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, 
already was in the Midwest to start relief ac- 
tivities. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, hurried from the White House for a Mid- 
western tour of conferences on relief methods. 

It was Mr. Wallace who likened the situation 
to that of 1934, and he thereupon added the state- 
ment that if rains come before July 20 a repeti- 
tion of that crisis may be averted. Money for 


[) ‘aistress in 1934 caused such widespread 


‘relief will be made available from funds of the 
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JTHREATENING A CRISIS 
, WORSE THAN 1934 





THEY LOOK IN VAIN FOR SIGNS OF RAIN. 


he ge . Grandmother, mother and children anxiously scanning the sky from 
‘ % i , the front door of their farm home near Reeder, N. D. 
- a mee (Times Wide World Photos.) 
.- - 
“~ THIS WAS A PROMISING CORNFIELD UNTIL DROUGHT 
— PARCHED THE NORTHWEST. 


P. W. Thomas (right) and his sons examining withered plants on 
‘ their farm fifteen miles north of Reeder, N. D., one of the areas 
N . most seriously affected by the 1936 drought. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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WPA, the AAA and the Resettlement Adminis- 
in tration. How much money will be needed could 
not be estimated until the situation developed 
more fully, but Mr. Wallace thought that at least 
h | $30,000,000 would be needed for the one activity 
h | of purchasing cattle in the drought-stricken 
n cattle-raising area. 

Between 30,000 and 40,000 families were said 
to be in urgent need of relief in the Northwest, 
j principally the Dakotas, Wyoming and Montana, 

and thousands of families in other parts of the 
dry zones faced destitution. 
Every one of the twenty-four agricultural crop 
States received less than a normal rainfall in 
June, and in several States the precipitation was 








less than one-third the June normal. In large 
areas in the South, where the drought started 
early, the cotton did not even come up. In other 
| districts dry weather has continued so long that 
rain would save only a small part of the crops. 












HOPE REMAINS THAT LATE RAINS MAY PERMIT A FAIR FORAGE CROP. 
But pasture land is bare, sunbaked and cracked on this homestead on submarginal and overgrazed 


land in Pennington County, S. D. 
(Resettlement Administration Photo by Rothstein.) 
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Camera News From Europe 





A GERMAN TANK SHOWS HOW IT WOULD 
TACKLE AN ENEMY BUILDING. 
A unit in the Reich’s modern war equipment at 
field manoeuvres for tanks at Wunsdorf wading 
into a solid brick wall and sending the masonry 
flying with explosive force. 
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AN UNEXPECTED 
PASSENGER ON 
THE NORMANDIE. 
Caught in the erratic 
air currents over the 
funnel of the great 
French liner, this 
British bomber 
crashed to the deck, 
wrecking an automo- 
bile that was just 
being swung from the 
hold by a derrick. 
The ship was 
discharging passengers 
at Gosport at the time, 
and continued her 
journey to Havre 
without taking time to 


clear up the wreckage. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 













RAINCOATS FOR OLYMPIC GAMES 
SPECTATORS. 
Hooded paper capes which are to be peddled in 
the stands at Berlin whenever sudden showers 
threaten to descend on the great crowds expected 


to attend the international games next month. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


BEARDS OPTIONAL NOW. ; 
Yeomen of the Guard in the picturesque red tunics 
dating from the time of Henry VII, who estab- 
lished the body, on the occasion of their inspection 
by King Edward at Buckingham Palace. After the 
inspection the King told the captain of the Yeomen 
that the men could shave their beards if they 
wished, thus rescinding an order issued by his 


bearded grandfather fifty years ago. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A PLANE TO BRING CHICAGO WITHIN FOUR 
HOURS AND A HALF OF NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Harold Fowler, wife of the first Deputy Police 
Commissioner of New York, breaks a bottle of 
champagne over the bows of the flagship New York 
of the American Airlines, a fourteen-passenger 
sleeper plane with a cruising speed of 190 miles an 
hour. There will be two round-trip flights between 
Chicago and Newark each day and the line plans 
ultimately to have a fleet of twenty such planes. 


THE PRESIDENT PRESENTS THE 1936 
COLLIER TROPHY. 
Mr. Roosevelt shaking hands with Donald Wills 
Douglas, airplane designer and builder, on whom 
was conferred the award for the year’s outstanding 
contribution to aviation. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 





A TWIN-ENGINED MONOPLANE WHICH ATTAINS A SPEED OF 230 MILES AN HOUR. 


The new Lockheed No. 12 at the Union Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., just he 


fore a flight in which it set an unofficial record for craft of its type. 


It seats eight persons, measures 491% feet from wing tip to wing tip, and has a fully loaded cruising speed of 210 miles an hour. 
{(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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America’s Olympic Candidates in Hof (¢ 
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; THE WASHINGTON CREW WINS A TRIP TO THE OLYMPICS. 

The University of Washington crew coming in first in the final Olympics crew trial at Princeton, defeating 

Pennsylvania, California and New York A. C. over the 2,000-meter course in 6:044/5. This was close to the 
Olympic record of 6:031/5 set in 1928 by California. 
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A KANSAS STAR TRIUMPHS IN 

THE 1,500-METER RUN. _ |} 
Glenn Cunningham won the “metric | 
mile” at Princeton in 3:54.2, with | 
Archie San Romani of Kansas State 
Teachers College second. In this | 
mid-race picture Gene Venzke 's | 
running third and San Romani, Bill 
Bonthron and Cunningham are at the 

right. 


A MISSOURI GIRL SETS A 
NEW WORLD’S MARK. 
Miss Helen Stephens of Fulton, Mo., 
was the outstanding star at Provi- 
dence, R. I., at the final tryouts for f 
places on the American women's 





ae ; 1 ys a team at the Olympics. She broke 
4 , ; fii - . = women’s world record of 0:11.8 

. or the 100-meter dash, making it in § 

THE WORLD’S POLE VAULT RECORD IS PUSHED UP TO 14 FEET 6% INCHES 0:11.7 seconds, beating Miss Annette § 


George Varoff of the Olympic Club of San Francisco in action at Prin R f Chi d Miss Harriet 
neeton, where he set a new world’s mark ogers of Chicago an iss Harriet 
Bland of St. Louis. She won the 


in the forty-eighth annual track and field champi i i i 
mpionships of the Amateur Athletic U i 
oe es — mark of 14 feet 4% inches, and Keith Brown's still unrecognised =a a tae por discus toss at 121 feet 6% inches, 
es. in the right-hand picture Varoff is waiting with his pole while A. A. U. officials recheck the height Henge ee ee eee som 
y hurling the 8-pound shot 41 feet 


of the bar. 
8% inches. 
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Competition on the Land and Water 
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(All Photos by Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


THE NEW 5,000-METER 
CHAMPION. 
Don Lash of Indiana University win- 
ning his event at Princeton in 15:04.8, 
clipping nearly ten seconds off the 
15:14.1 mark set in 1935 by Joseph 
McCluskey of New York A. C. Nor- 
man Bright of the Olympic Club was 
second and James Smith of Indiana 
third. 
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NEW YORK'S. 
$60,300,000 

TRIBOROUGH 
- BRIDGE 
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ITH President Roosevelt in- 
\W vited to participate, the great 

Triborough Bridge, connect- 
ing three of New York City’s five 
boroughs, will be opened with elabo- 
rate ceremonies on July 11. 

The $60,300,000 Y-shaped bridge 
over land and water has a main por- 
tion four and one-half miles long but 
with approaches and connecting road- 
ways at the ends it is a nineteen-mile 
project. Work was begun on it in 
1931 after twenty years of agitation, 
was halted during 1932, but was re- 
sumed after $44,200,000 in Federal 
funds were provided. It is the largest 3 
PWA project in the New York area. 

The fifth and northernmost vehic- 
ular bridge across the East River, 
linking Manhattan and Long Island, 
it is expected to be an important 
traffic factor for the World’s Fair to 
be held in Queens Borough of New 
York City in 1939. 

The longest bridge of the project 
itself really three bridges over parts 
of the East River and Bronx Kills 
with connecting elevated roadways 
uses Wards and Randalls Islands in 
the East River as stepping stones. A : 
fourth spur bridge connects with it 
at Randalls Island and extends west- 
ward to Manhattan. The main bridge 
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; PATTERNS OF STEEL IN A NEW WORLD’S WONDER. ; 
The main span between Wards Island and Queens, across the East River at Hell Gate. wnese Matave & 6 1,600-Ceet aungen- 
(New York Times Studios.) sion span connecting Queens Bor- 


ough with Wards Island, has eight 
traffic lanes and is 98 feet wide. The 
suspension towers are 275 feet high. 
A feature of the mammoth project 
is the 2,100-ton lift span, 310 feet 
long, the largest in the world, in the 
Manhattan spur. It rises 80 feet to 
& point 135 feet above the water to 
permit the passage of ships beneath it 
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a: - HOW THE SPAN CONNECTS 

LAST RIVER ' THREE BOROUGHS. 
—~ A sketch of the bridge and its 

SS GPE gp approaches looking northeastward, 
ext showing the locations of the sections 

aes of New York joined by the new 





project. 








THE TWISTING COURSE OF THE 
TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE. 
An aerial view of the elevated structure with the suspension 
bridge linking Queens in the foreground, the series of spans 
leading to the Bronx in the upper right, and the lift bridge 
connecting with Manhattan on the left. The Hell Gate railroad 
bridge may be seen paralleling the main route of the new 
highway. 
(McLaughlin Aerial Surveys.) 
A POEM OF LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
Striking photograph of the steel girders and braces, spider- 
web like but with strength for decades, which make the 
bridge a masterpiece of engineering beauty as well as of 


service. 
(New York Times Studios.) 


A 
CONSTRUC- 
TION 
PICTURE OF 
1932. 
Work being 
done on the 
Wards Island 
anchorage of 
the main span, 
before the first 
strand of steel 
wire spanned 
he East River 
where its 
treacherous 
urrents gave it 


the name of ; 
Hell Gate. ’ | , AN IMPORTANT STAGE IN THE BRIDGE’S 
{ epartmen 0 

Plant and 4 | ‘PROGRESS. 
Pt Rhoameagh ; The huge suspension cables, flung over the East 
on te , River to Queens Borough, with the roadway steel 
just beginning to push out over the water, photo- 

graphed last October. 


(Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 
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Scientists, 








IN THE STUDY OF MICE SHE SEEKS THE KEY 
TO CANCER CONTROL. 
Dr. Maud Slye at work in the University of Chicago labo- 
ratory in which she has bred 150,000 mice to learn how 
cancer is inherited. Following the Mendelian laws of 
heredity, she had developed control of the disease in the 
animals to the point where she can produce or prevent 
any kind of cancer at will, according to a recent announce- 
ment, and has bred a strain of mice which were absolutely 


free of cancer for twenty years. 
(Times Wide World Photos. Chicago Bureau.) 


_ HE PLANS TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A BARREL. 
Ernest Biegazski of Buffalo, N. Y., exhibiting a model of the strange craft on which he 
is spending $1,000 of bonus money in preparing for a voyage from New York to Europe. 
The barrel, built of three-inch oak, will be 9 feet by 6 feet 8 inches and will have a 600- 
pound lead keel to keep it upright. He will carry provisions for sixty days but expects to 
make the crossing in forty days. 
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ait. .— 
AN AMPHIBIAN TANK FOR USE IN SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION. 
The “Jungle Traveler” emerging from the water after tests on the Long Island shore. 
Captain John H. Ubique (right) plans to use it in a search for Paul Redfern, the aviator 


who disappeared in a flight over South American jungles in 1927. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Engineers and Inventors at Work 
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A VOICE FROM THE CLOUDS. 

From this airplane Coast Guardsmen can give storm warnings 
and direct rescue work. A special sounding device picks up 
the voice and “broadcasts” it to the ground from an altitude 

of 3,000 feet. 

a (Associated Press.) 

DESIGNED TO TAKE OFF IN VERTICAL FLIGHT. 

This “Roto-Wing Airplane,” the invention of Virgil Kutnar of San Francisco, is 


supposed to fly in conventional style with a frontal propellor after its rotors have 
lifted it to a safe height and two curved wing vanes have been unfolded. He now 


is working on a larger model. 
(Times Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 
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'S LARGEST SINGLE-LIFT NAVIGATION LOCKS THIS BLACKBOARD IS GREEN GLASS. 
ee ae WORLD BEGINS TO TAKE FORM. ; It has been tested successfully in a country school near Toledo 
A view of construction activities in the lock chamber, 600 feet long by 110 feet wide, and ite seenmiinatuser neath, Gah ts cela dae bieein, eieaadaas 

at the Pickwick Landing Dam of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


glare, adds to class-room appearance and is practically wear-proof. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Mexico’s Camino Nacional 





SCENIC BEAUTY ON MEXICO’S 
NEW MOTOR ROAD. 
A mountainous stretch of the Camino 
Nacional No. 1, one section of the vast 
Pan American Highway which some 
day is expected to link North and 
South American countries. Mexico has 
spent more than 62,000,000 pesos on the 
770 miles of highway now open. 
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EXICO’S Camino Nacional 

No. 1, inaugurated officially 

on July 1, opens to the Amer- 
ican motorist a vast region more for- 
eign and romantic in aspect than 
many lands far from this continent. 
In Old Mexico, through much of 
which the new road dips and winds, 
are found primitive Indian villages 
where life is essentially the same to- 
day as it was centuries before Colum- 
bus discovered America, and also the 
vestiges of Aztec and Mayan civiliza- 
tions, which rival those of ancient 
Egypt. 

On the trip along the 770-mile high- 
way connecting Nuevo Laredo, on the 
Rio Grande, with the Mexican capi- 
tal, one crosses the immense Sierra 
Madre, passes into the tropics and 
goes close to famed hunting regions 
where lions, jaguars, ocelots and deer 
abound. The traveler sees buzzards 
and hawks wheeling low over the car 
or soaring over precipices which in 
some places drop 2,500 feet. At one 
point the road climbs to an altitude 
of 8,120 feet, and at several places 
it reaches 6,000 and 7,000 feet above 
sea level. 

From these vantage points the 
views of quilted valleys, rushing 
streams and towering peaks extend 
for many miles. Especially in the 
most mountainous part of the road, 
between Tamazunchale and Ixmiquil- 
pan, every turn of the road reveals a 
fresh panorama. 

Along many stretches all that the 
eye can see are chaparral and cactus, 
some of the latter shaped like candel- 
abra. But as one reaches the tropical 
section the vegetation grows luxuri- 
ant, and orange groves, mangoes, 
papayas, lemons and limes appear, as 
well as alligator pears and Mexican 
plums. Birds of cardinal, green and 
yellow hues fly over the road, and 
the jungle growth beyond is noisy 
with the buzz of insects. 

While the highway passes through 


ONE OF MANY STRIKING VIEWS FROM THE NEW MEXICAN HIGHWAY. 


The Moctezuma River and Mountains in Sonora. 


In mountainous districts such as this 


the engineers overcame terrifc obstacles, for several times torrential rains precipitated 
rock slides which swept the road shelf away and destroyed the labor of months. 
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From Texas to Mexico City by Motor 


Monterrey and other thoroughly mod- 
ern cities, the native villages and set- 
tlements along the way are more pic- 
turesque. The Indian huts are made 
of straw, with thatched roofs, or of 
adobe generously splashed with paint. 

The natives are friendly folk, no 
longer scared of passing automobiles, 
but they would not ride in one for all 
the gold in the world. The men, carry- 
ing brightly colored zarapes, the wo- 
men wrapped in rebozos, or shawls, 
are seen walking behind loaded bur- 
ros or working on little patches of 
ground steeply hung on the mountain- 
sides. So sharply tilted are some of 
these tiny farms that every once in a 
while a farmer falls off of one and 
cracks his skull or breaks a few ribs. 

At any of the huts the passing mo- 
torist will see girls making enchila- 
das, a peppery pie of cheese and on- 
ion, and tacos, a sort of sandwich 
made of chopped meat and vegetables, 
also highly seasoned. Some enterpris- 
ing villagers have set up little road- 
side stands, with chocolate bars, beer 
and soft drinks in demand by Ameri- 
can tourists. 

The inhabitants of the regions bor- 2 
dering on the highway, whether they ee 








be true Indians or Mexicans, for the . << a co 
most part live a simple, primitive lfe, Ee Ey 


where work starts early. While girls 


help with the cooking and see to it THIS TOWN HAD BEEN ISOLATED FOR CENTURIES. 




























that there is a supply of water—some- id A street scene in Taneanhuitz, one of the picturesque old places 
times a hard task in the high moun- =. made accessible by the new road. Near Mexico City the highway 
tains — boys shepherd the goats or 1 passes close to the famed pyramids and the ancient temple of 
sheep and on market days load the =< Quetzalcoatl. 


little donkeys with corn and fruits. 

Almost every village has for its 
highest structure a church combining 
in its design the simplicity of a peas- 
ant people and the color and culture 
of a modern civilization. 

The two-—the ancient and the mod- 
ern, the primitive and the civilized— 
are found constantly side by side 
along the great new highway that 
now links Mexico and the United 
States. 


THE NORTHERN TERMINUS 
OF THE NEW ROAD. 
Thomas H. MacDonald (left), Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, and Jorge F. Galvez of 
the Mexican Highway Commission 
meet at the boundary line on the 
bridge linking Laredo and Nuevo 
Laredo. 





SMOOTH PASSAGE FOR THE TOURIST FROM NORTH OF 
THE RIO GRANDE. 


THE PRIMITIVE AND THE MODERN SIDE BY SIDE. The Mexican Government is building tourist camps and several 

A crude thatched but close to the new highway in the section between privately owned camps are under construction, but at present 
Tamazunchale —called “Thomas and Charlie” by Americans — and sleeping quarters and eating places south of Monterrey are below 
Sentes. BF. American standards. The traveler, however, should experience no 


(William Harrison Furlong.) serious discomfort. 
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ON THE WAY TO HIS THIRD SUCCESSIVE ALL-ENGLAND SINGLES 
CHAMPIONHIP. 
Fred Perry in superb form at Wimbledon, where he defeated Baron Gottfried 
von Cramm of Germany in the final by scores of 6—1, 6—1, 6—0. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








AN AMERICAN 
STAR COMES A 
CROPPER. 
Wilmer Allison, Davis 
Cup veteran, falls while 
playing H. W. (Bunny) 
Austin, who defeated 
him, 6—1, 6—4, 7—S5S. 
in the quarter final 
round. 


WIMBLEDON WOMEN’S SINGLES CHAMPION ON HER FIFTH APPEARANCE 
IN THE FINALS. 

Miss Helen Jacobs of California in action in last week’s British tennis tournament, where 

she defeated Mrs. Hilda Krahwinkle Sperling of Denmark for the title by scores of 6—2, 

4—6, 7—5. The match was hotly contested and after its close Miss Jacobs, paired with Mrs. 

Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, lost the final of the women’s doubles play to Miss Kay Stammers 


and Miss Freda James of Great Britain. 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 
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FINALIST AGAINST 

MISS HELEN JACOBS. 

Mrs. Hilda Krahwinkle Sperling, 
German-born but a Dane by mar- 
Mage, who this year made her 
second appearance in the wo- 
men’s singles finals. In 1931 she 
was beaten by Miss Cilli Aussem 

of Germany for the title. 


THE LAST AMERICAN IN THE SINGLES 
COMPETITION. 

Donald Budge, who lost in the semi-finals to Fred 
Perry by scores of 5—7, 6—4, 6—3, 6—4. Here he 
is seen playing against A. K. Quist of Australia. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Below— 
AMERICA’S DIMINUTIVE STAR GOES AFTER 
A HARD ONE. 
Bryan M. (Bitsy) Grant misses the ball in spectacular 
fashion in his match against H. Henkel. Perry beat 
Grant by 6—4, 6—3, 6—1 in the quarter-final round. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Books 


AND THEIR MAKERS 


The Week's Best Sellers 


(A symposium from New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Boston, Atlanta, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and New Orleans.) 


FICTION 


“The Doctor,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Far- 
rar & Rinehart). 


“Sparkenbroke,” by Charles Morgan (Mac- 





eT as ae 





A NEW NOVEL OF THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD. millan). THE MATTER OF ARGUMENT. 
Margaret Mitchell worked on her first novel, “Sanfelice,” by Vincent Sheean (Doubleday, Charles A. Beard explains his new book, “The 
“Gone With the Wind,” for seven years before Doran). Discussion of Human Affairs,” in these words: 
giving it to a publisher. It is being hailed as one : : ™ “An inquiry into the nature of the statements, 
of the most remarkable novels ever written about ‘The Last Puritan,” by George Santayana assertions, allegations, claims, heats, tempers, dis- 
the Civil War and Reconstruction era. It centers (Scribner). tempers, dogmas and contentions which appear 
about Atlanta, her native city. a 9 : when human affairs are discussed and into the 
(Asasno.) Ciamamnen,” by Ethel Boileau (Dutton). possibility of putting some rhyme and reason into 


processes of discussion.” 


NON-FICTION 
“Wake Up and Live,” by Dorothea Brande 
(Simon & Schuster). 

“Inside Europe,” by John Gunther (Harper). 
“Around the World in Eleven Years,” by Pa- 
tience, Richard and John Abbe (Stokes). 
“The Way of a Transgressor,”’ by Negley Far- 

son (Harcourt, Brace). 
“Man, the Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel (Har- 
per). 






















At Left— 

A HUMORIST IN PARLIAMENT. 
“Uncommon Law” is the characteristic title of 
a new volume by A. P. Herbert, irrepressible 
member of Parliament, which discusses legal 

vagaries in mirthful fashion. 


At Right— 
EUROPE THROUGH AN ITALIAN’S EYES. 
Count Carlo Sforza, exile from Fascist Italy, 
in his new book, “Europe and Europeans,” 
combines anecdote with dramatic revelations 
in pointing out shortcomings in character and 
errors in diplomacy. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 




























CONTRASTING VISTAS OF THE GLOBE. 
Lester Cohen in “Two Worlds,” just published, maintains that there are two worlds today—that of capitalism and that of communi 
- k. ; - . , sm. He left Rus- 
sia, he says, with “a profound respect for Soviet achievement and a love of the Russian people.” The illustration show i i i 

at cadeutainenent p s S typical Russian faces, intent 
(© Press Cliche.) 
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Personalities 


GERMANY 
WELCOMES A 
CONQUERING 

HERO. 

Max Schmeling 
greeted by a 
cheering crowd 
on his arrival 
aboard the Zep- 
pelin Hindenburg 
from New York, 
where he de- 
feated Joe Louis. 
Germany pala 
little attention to 
Schmeling when 
he left for Amer- 
ica, but his de- 
feat of the Amer- 
ican Negro 
brought expres- 
sions of approval 
from Hitler and 
other members of 
the government. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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THE HEAD OF 
THE A. E. F. BE- 
COMES A MEM- 
BER OF A 
FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 
General John J. 
Pershing addressing 
the Académy of 
Moral and Political 
Sciences in Paris in 
connection with his 
formal reception as 
the successor of the 
late José Yves 
Limantour of 
Mexico. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Paris 
Bureau.) 


KING EDWARD VIII CELEBRATES HIS FORTY-SEC- 
OND BIRTHDAY. 
The British monarch arriving at the Horse Guards Parade 
in London for the picturesque ceremony of Trooping the 
Colors by the First Grenadier Guards, of which he is 
Colonel-in-Chief. 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 


THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF SWEDEN 
Alex Pehrsson, Agrarian leader, who has formed a 
Ministry uniting the Rightest Liberal People’s party and 
the Leftist Farmers’ party. He is 53 years old and is the 

first farmer to head a Swedish Cabinet. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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SCREEN 


“tHE GREEN 
a. ee ee ee ae 


IBLE history and the beatific existence of 

angels in Heaven are translated into terms 

of contemporary Southern Negro life in 
“The Green Pastures.” The scene opens in a 
little Negro Sunday school whose pastor has a 
vivid, if somewhat simplified, understanding of 
the history and tenets of Christianity. His recital 
to the little pickaninnies in his charge then be- 
comes the material of the play, which presents 
an Afro-American version of Heaven itself. The 
movie is taken from the play by Marc Connelly, 
which was taken from the book by Roark 
Bradford. 





EVEN DE LAWD HIMSELF IS SOMETIMES BAFFLED. 

Though he created the world himself, de Lawd (Rex Ingram) 

finds the perversity of Adam and Eve’s descendants some- 
times more than he can bear. 


‘ Pi ; a he 
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THE DOVE BRINGS HOPE TO NOAH. AT THE BEGINNING: PASTORAI 
Weary of life on the ark, Noah is at first incredulous PEACE. 


when the dove returns with positive evidence that the Adam (Rex Ingram) discovers Ev 
waters are subsiding. (Myrtle Anderson) in the Garden o 


Eden. 
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FISH FRIES COME OFTEN INSIDE THE PEARLY GATES. 
The angels in this dusky Heaven have palates much like mortals. And while they have wings and robes, they use pans and 
kettles like those on earth and frying fish have the same irresistible aroma. ; 





A DRAMATIC CLIMAX FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Moses (Frank Wilson) leads his people to the Promised Land. But 
So he sits upon a 


at its threshhold he is too weak to go further. j 
rock, his great work finished, while the Israelites pass him and enter. 


THE ANGEL GABRIEL TRIES HIS TRUMPET. 
Viceroy to the Lord, “Gabe” (Oscar Polk), is nevertheless but a 
simple and faithful buck. But he is ready, when called upon, to take 
over the administration of Heaven when the Lord feels it necessary 
to descend to earth and see what is happening there. 


THE END OF THE LESSON. 

Crammed with Bible lore, the children at last say good-bye to the Rev. Deshee (George Reed). All 
but the littlest one, who has fallen asleep on the lap of the Sexton (John Larkin), to dream of Heaven 
and de Lawd. . 


THE REWARD OF EARTHLY VIRTUE. 
€ in the world may be hard, but good little boys 
look forward to a Heaven where they can fish 
all day from fleecy clouds. 
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PATRICK 


HENRY 


“VOICE OF THE 
REVOLUTION" 


EN ROUTE TO IMMORTAL FAME. 
Patrick Henry starting for the Virginia capital, where he protested the Stamp Act, cry- 
ing out that “Caesar and Tarquin had their Brutuses; Charles the First, his Cromwell; and 


George the Third (“Treason!’) may profit by their example. 
men, make the most of it.” 


If this be treason, gentle- 






A LIGHTER MOMENT IN THE PATRIOT’S LIFE. 
The silver-tongued orator of Revolutionary days tells 
some of his dreams to a Colonial belle—a scene in 
the three-day pageant commemorating his birth. 


A PATRICK HENRY FROM 
BROADWAY. 
James Bell who will play the 
orator’s réle in the pageant. 























PATRICK HENRY’S METEORIC RISE TO FAME POR- 
TRAYED IN A VIRGINIA PAGEANT. 
The great orator of the Revolution, played by James Bell, 
presenting the colony’s argument in the Parsons’ Cause 
trial scene of the bi-centennial celebration to be held 
July 15, 16 and 17 at Hanover Court House. 
(Virginia State Chamber of Commerce.) 


ITH a three-day pageant-drama, Virginia next week 
will celebrate the bicentennial of the birth of 
Patrick Henry, the “Voice of the Revolution,” one 

of the great orators of American history. 

At the tiny but picturesque village of Hanover Court 
House, north of Richmond, the settlement where Henry 
began his rise to fame, a cast of more than 1,000 will de- 
pict the drama of his life with James Bell, native Virgin- 
ian, who starred in “‘Tobacco Road,” in the title réle. 

Patrick Henry started out as a poor storekeeper and 
went bankrupt. He received a permit to practice law 
after a fortnight at William and Mary College; and mar- 
ried a Hanover tavernkeeper’s daughter. Uncouth and 
poorly dressed, he was little regarded until called on sud- 
denly to defend the colony against parsons of the Domin- 
ion who had sued for strict interpretation of the law in 
obtaining their payment in tobacco. He won the case. 

In the General Assembly he made his famous speech 
ending with “If this be treason, make the most of it,” 
while opposing the Stamp Act, ten years before the Dec- 
laration of Independence. This immortalized him. He 
took part in the first two Virginia Conventions, and it was 
at the second that he made his renowned plea for freedom, 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 
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THE JEWELRY OF A WOMAN WHO LIVED 1,500 YEARS BEFORE 
CHRIST. , | 
These objects were found in a grave beneath a house in the ruins of 
ancient Megiddo and archaeologists believe the burial may have been 
made there in the course of the great siege of Megiddo by Thutmose III 
of Egypt in 1479 B. C. From top to bottom the jewelry includes an 
incised gold head-band, hair ornaments, earrings of gold and blue paste 
and a gold toggle pin, a group of beads, gold-mounted scarabs and two 
plain silver rings. 
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Armageddon 


RE Sa SB: 


THE KEY TO A FAMOUS BAT- 
TLE GROUND OF THE AN- 
CIENT WORLD. 

The main approach to the city gate 
of Megiddo, overlooking Armaged- 
don. The lime-paved ramp dates 
from the eleventh century before 
Christ, and the masonry, including 
the stairs, belongs to the later 
period of Solomon. 


(Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago.) 


estine by the Oriental Insti- 

tute of the University of Chi- 
cago comes the announcement of 
the discovery of the gate of 
Megiddo, which for 2,500 years 
commanded the famous battlefield 
of Armageddon, long a symbol for 
titanic conflict. Controlling the 
pass over the Carmel Ridge inland 
from modern Haifa, key to one of 
the great trade routes of the an- 
cient world, it was the scene of 
notable struggles between the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs and the 
Asiatic powers. 

The gate Solomon built is his- 
torically important because it was 
the city’s main entrance. Leading 
up to the gate was a lime-paved 
ramp which appeared to have been 
laid about 1,100 years’ before 
Christ. A stairway and other ma- 
sonry belong to the later period of 
Solomon. Previous expeditions from 
Chicago, excavating the stratified 
city, had uncovered the stables in 
which he kept the blooded horses 
he bought from the Egyptians and 
sold to the Hittites. 


Pest an expedition sent to Pal- 











ERMUDA travelers deserve the 

finest of everything! That’s 
why Burness offers the most cele- 
brated ships in pleasure travel. 
Delightful accommodations, each 
with private bath. Pleasure- 
planned shipboard facilities. And 
in Bermuda, some of the world’s 
finest resort hotels! All these help 
explain why Furness cruises are so 
tremendously popular. Book now 

. . to avoid disappointment! 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


“Pleasure-planned” in the Bermu- 
da tradition, these splendid trans- 
atlantic-size ships offer a_ real 
route. 


Bermuda vacation . . en 


Famous dance decks, tiled swim- 


ming pools, 
verandah cafes, and every state- 


luxurious lounges, 


room with private shower or bath. 


6 DAYS... °64 up 
9 DAYS... °85 up 
14 DAYS . . . 5120 up 


Or similar trips of varying dura- 
tion, including PRIVATE BATH 
aboard ship and accommodations 
at a tleading Bermuda hotel. 
Keound trip $50 up, including 
Private Bath. 


CURRENT SAILINGS: 
July 11, 18, 22, 25, 29, Aug. 1, 5, 12 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. 
(where Broadway begins). Phone BOwliag 
Green %-7800 or 634 Fifth Ave., Phone 
COltumbus 5-6460, New York. 










































CENTURIES AGO. 

[wo students removing specimens from one of the eight or nine storage 

holes found in the upper culture layer 
and other objects of scientific value 


EXPLORING 


They yielded pottery, arrow points 





. PREHISTORIC AMERICA 


A NEBRASKA CITY OF 4,000 YEARS 


: 








EXPLORING THE SITE OF AN AMERICAN CITY OF 4,000 YEARS AGO. 
Members of the University of Nebraska party working at the scene of their 
discovery near Lynch, Neb. A long trench first is marked out and from this 


are dug sections ten feet long and about half as wide. 


Earth partitions are 


left between the sections to provide profiles for study purposes. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


HE discovery in northern Ne- 
| braska of an ancient Indian city 

site, perhaps 4,000 years old and 
the largest prehistoric community 
which ever existed in this country, 
promises to upset the long-accepted 
scientific theory that no Middle 
Western agricultural civilization ex- 
isted prior to about 500 years ago. 

The find, termed “one of the most 
sensational” in American archaeolog- 
ical history, was made by Dr. Earl 
H. Bell of the University of Nebraska 
and a party of students working un- 
der his direction on a high plateau 
near Lynch, Neb., between the Mis- 
souri and Niobrara Rivers. 

The first excavations, Dr. Bell ex- 
plained, showed that the ancient city 
was three miles long and half a mile 
wide and that large sections evidently 
were densely inhabited. At times in 
excavating the site a worker could 
scarcely stick the point of his trowel 
into the earth without touching some 
sort of specimen—bits of pottery, 
knives of flint or chert, flint arrow- 
heads, animal bones, carbonized beans 
and ears of corn, many of them be- 
lieved to date back several centuries 









POTTERY FRAGMENTS LEFT BY 
AN ANCIENT AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

[he jars are moderately thick, for 
their size, and have wide mouths. 
One of them must have held more 
than a bushel. The ornamentation 


on them is different from any ever 
found before in Nebraska. 


before the lifetime of Tut-ankh-Amen 
in ancient Egypt. 

The topmost culture stratum, 
sometimes buried five feet beneath 
shifting sands, was comparatively re- 
cent. Under it was the layer which 
yielded the abundant relics of the 
ancient city. Beneath that still an- 


other stratum was found with flint 


artifacts but without pottery or other 
remains to indicate an advanced peo- 
ple. Dr. Bell believes that the culture 
in this layer represented a race of 
nomadic Indians which depended 
solely upon hunting and did not farm, 
as did the people of the later city. 

Complete exploration of the site 
will require years of work, Dr. Bell 
says, and he expects the findings 
there to add greatly to the knowledge 
of life on this continent before the 
coming of the white man. 
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THE PARTY’S LEADER IN WORKING GARB. 
'r. Earl H. Bell, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
the University of Nebraska, holding a box con- 
taining one of the most prized specimens—an ear 
of corn carbonized by fire. 


THE DIGGING IS HOT AND HARD 
WORK. 

Four of the university students sift- 

ing specimens from a shovelful of 

earth. For toiling twelve hours a 

day over a two-month period they 

will receive three hours of college 
credit. 


Below: A WALL WHICH HOLDS 
RELICS OF THREE STAGES OF 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. 
Dr. Earl H. Bell pointing to lines 
which mark the different strata. Just 
below his knife is the layer which 
contains the remains of the ancient 
city. 
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BLACKBERRY JAM. 
3 Cups Sugar. 
8 Cups Blackberries. 
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Cook the berries for two hours. Add sugar and cook J A M S and JELLI ES 


half an hour longer. Put in jars or glasses. 





By JUNE PARSONS 


HE woman is rare who doesn’t immedi- 
t ately vision clear, sparkling jellies and 

tempting jams on her own table when 
she sees the abundance of luscious fruits every- 
where in the markets these days. The fat red 
raspberries and juicy blackberries fairly beg 
to be preserved. And from now until late 
Autumn there will be a procession of fruits 
coming into season. 

The notion that because fruit for preserving 
is going to be crushed and cooked it does not 
have to be of superior quality is very wrong. 
Always select fruit that is completely ripe and 
fresh in flavor and color. 

In making jelly it is necessary to strain the 
juice from the fruit through a cloth bag. Al- 
though this process can be completed in 
short order by squeezing or forcing the juice 
through, the best jellies are made from juices 
that have dripped unaided through the bag. 
This is an overnight process and requires twice 
the amount of fruit called for in squeezing 
recipes, but it produces jellies of a superb 
flavor and color. 

After the jam or jelly is cool, pour over it 
a thin layer of paraffin and cover with a tin 
or securely fastened paper covering. Store 
the glasses away in a cool, dry place. 


TWO RECIPES FOR RASPBERRIES 


RED RASPBERRY JAM. 
2 Cups Sugar. 
6 Cups Raspberries. 

Place berries in preserving kettle and cook 
slowly for half an hour, then break up fruit with 
spoon. Add sugar and cook half an hour longer. 
Put in small jars and seal. 


RED RASPBERRY JELLY 


4 Cups Raspberry Juice. 4 Cups Sugar. 
To obtain juice cook two quarts of berries slowly for half an hour, then strain. Heat the 
juice in a kettle and skim carefully as soon as it begins to boil. Boil for twenty minutes. Add 


sugar, stirring until it is thoroughly dissolved. Pour in jelly glasses, and set in a cool place for 
two or three days before sealing. It is advisable to have the sugar hot when it is added, and this 
may be done by putting it in a slow oven for a few minutes, being careful not to let it turn brown. 
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NEW FASHIONS 


SHEER CLOTHES FOR SUMMER 

















By WINIFRED SPEAR = aoe" 


A STREET ENSEMBLE OF BLUE NOVELTY COTTON NET 
with a crossbar of white has a full-gored skirt and a basque-effect blouse. 
The jacket is short and square cut. (B. Altman.) 
(Barnaba.) 


materials in all our clothes for day or evening. 
Chiffons, marquisettes and nets are wise selections, especially if 
there is likely to be a problem in pressing crisp organdies or mousseline de soie. 
A plain chiffon gown and one of white marquisette for evening and a blue 
net ensemble for street wear are shown here. 
These three fabrics are interchangeable for day or evening. It is the 
style of each frock, rather than the material, which marks it for each occasion. 


\X/mae the weather is boiling hot we naturally turn to very sheer 











APPLIQUES 
CUT FROM A 
FLOWERED 
SILK PRINT 
lend height and 
color to an at- 
tractive gown 
of white 
marquisette 
for the hostess. 
It is designed on 
’ redingote lines 
with a double 
foundation of 
marquisette over 
white silk crépe. 
(New York Times 


+ Studios.) 
IVORY TIPS 
MARCEL 
ROCHAS Protect the Lips 


inspired this 
gown of royal 
blue chiffon over 
chartreuse yel- 
low. The cape, 
made in three 
sections with the 
center of char- 
treuse and the 
Sides of blue, may 
also be worn as a 
floating train. 


(New York Times 
Studios.) 


MILD AS MAY 
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BY CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


HE home owner who likes 
modern interiors can now find 
moderately priced lamps to 

fit into his scheme of contempo- 
rary decoration, lamps that incor- 
porate the smooth modern line with 
all that is known of scientific home 
lighting. 

There are reading lamps special- 
ly constructed for low modern 
chairs and sofas, table lamps of 
correct height and size so that 
they flood the table with light from 
an unseen, hence non-glaring, 
source. Standing lamps are built 
so that the bulbs are concealed at 
an above-the-eye level. They may 
be used either for indirect light- 
ing, casting their beams to the ceil- 
ing, where the light is reflected 
throughout the room, or for read- 
ing, with the fixture turned so 
that the light falls directly on one’s 
book. 


THE STANDING LAMP WITH A MAHOGANY VENEER SHADE 
can be used either for direct or indirect lighting, as the light bracket is reversible. 
lamp has a tubular shaft of clear glass mounted on a base of gunmetal and chrome. The dome 
shade is gunmetal. 
(Photograph courtesy of Frederick Loeser & Co.) 


The desk 





THE SOURCE OF LIGHT IN THIS STANDING 
LAMP 
is above the level of the eyes, eliminating glare. ‘ 
for reading. It is also suggested as’ a Maso A U-SHAPED TUBE OF BRUSHED COPPER HAS LAMPS MOUNTED AT EITHER END 
lamp. Tobacco brown grosgrain ribbon on the in Kurt Versen’s answer to lighting the low modern dressing table. The base is oyster white 
starched linen shade matches the base and husk. enamel and the shades are of pleated and flattened parchment. _The bedside lamps of satin-fin- 
The shaft is oyster white enamel. ished copper have luminous ivory plastic tops. 
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UNA MERKEL 
BRUSHES AWAY 
EXCESS EYEBROW 
PENCIL 
and smoothes her eye- 
brows into shape with 
a stiff-bristled little 
mascara brush, making 
them look well 
groomed and naturally 
dark. 


MADELEINE 
CARROLL GETS HER 
EYE-SHADOW 
in just the right place 
by applying it with a 
specially made paint 
brush. The same sort 
of brush may be used 
for applying lipstick. 





Beauty 


TINY BRUSHES AID 
EYE MAKE-UP 


By EMELINE MILLER 


NY ONE who has ever tried to 
A give her eyes allure with eye- 

shadow, mascara and eyebrow 
pencil knows that it takes an expert 
hand to apply these cosmetics so that 
they look natural and well. The lat- 
est aid to the amateur in applying 
eye cosmetics is a brush for eye- 
shadow. It has a handle like the or- 
dinary paint brush, with short, silky 
bristles. It is put out by Kurlash. 
With it one should be able to control 
the eye-shadow better than by the old 
method of applying it with the tip of 
one’s little finger. 

Mascara brushes have another use 
besides darkening the lashes. After 
eyebrow pencil has been put on these 
little brushes may be used to lick the 
eyebrows into shape and to brush off 
any excess pencil. 





On the Boardwalk 


Ococa City’s famous sea-breeze hotel, 
232 rooms with private bath. Open and 
enclosed sun decks. 3 open air sea wate¢ 
pools. All outdoor sports. American Pian 


Attractive Rates 
SEASON—JUNE 20 TO SEPTEMBER 30 
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Magazines, newspapers, advertisers 
BUY millions of photos a year from 
people who know how to take the kind 
ot pictures wanted! Let us teach you how to 
take real human interest pictures that SELL! 
Our personalized home-study course—the most 
complete training in Journalistic Photography 
ever offered—prepares you to make good 
money in this fascinating field—dquickly, 


AT at low cost, in spare time. Write now 











for FREE Book. UNIVERSAL PHOTOG 
RAPHERS, Dept.207,10 W.33 St.,.N.Y 


cc. 








CONVENIENT 
KEY TO THE 
YEAR’S 
NEWSPAPER 
HISTORY 


In the substantially bound 
Annual Cumulative Volume 
of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES INDEX are 
abridged particulars of two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
news items of 1935, with 
directions for finding the ac- 
counts of news reports in 
The New York Times. 

This information, with an 
accompanying list of 670 
places where The New York 
Times may be consulted, 
saves time, labor and trouble 
when one needs factual in- 
formation contained only in 


« newspapers. 


This “Cyclopedia of 
News” has the enthusiastic 
endorsement of hundreds of 
the busiest offices and _ li- 
braries in the country. 

The past six years have 
been the most momentous 
years since the World War. 
This is a Presidential cam- 
paign year with many changes 
occurring which have their 
rcots and beginnings since 
1930. Order the complete 
set (printed on rag paper) 
1930 through 1935; special 
price, $85.00. 


Send for Sample Pages 


12 Monthly Issues, $18.00; 
Annual Volume, $26: 
Combined Price, $33.50. 


The New York 


Times Index 


Times Square, New York 
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ONE OF LEONARD SILLMAN’S “NEW FACES.” 
Marion Pierce, whose dramatic bits contribute to the light and easy 
progress of the Summer review at the Vanderbilt Theatre. 

(Murray Korman.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition 
are published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, 
they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 































GRACE GEORGE IN 
SUMMER APPEAR- 
ANCE IN 
CONNECTICUT. 
She is at Westport, 
where she is starring in 
“The Difficulty of Get- 
ting Married,” by Louis 
Vernuil, at the West- 
port Country 
Playhouse. 
(Hal Phyfe.) 


IN A BENEFIT PER- 
FORMANCE OF 
“AIDA.” 

Julia Peters, who will 
sing the title réle in the 
Verdi opera at the 
George Washington 
Stadium, Audubon 
Avenue and 192d 
Street, on Aug: 1, for 
the benefit of the In- 
fantile Paralysis Fund 
of the Community 
Councils of the City of 
New York. 











NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 
*: Enormously 6 6 oe 
amen ing DEAD END 
oO tn by. SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
tacit BELASCO 94 St. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 




















GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY 


WEENS CIE 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUBL ae 


CORT THEATRE. 48th_St.. East of Bway. Evs. 











Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:40—50c to = pr. Sooke 





Pe 0. K., high class and sublime.”—Brooks Atkinson, Times 
SENSATIONAL MUSICAL HIT 


ON YOUR TOES 














with RAY LUELLA TAMARA 
BOLGER GEAR : GEVA 
IMPERIAL THEATRE a ooo Site to gn.08 
ASTOR THEATRE 4th Month M-G-M’s SHOW OF SHOWS 


“THE GREAT ZIEGFELD” 


Cast of 50 Stars Headed by 


WILLIAM MYRNA LUISE 
Henig Sée (84.0 POWELL LOY RAINER 


This picture will positively not be shown in 
any other theatre in New York this season! 











“Deserves to take its place along side of ‘Pasteur’.”— News 


KAY FRAN CIS as Florence Nightingale 
in THE WHITE ANGEL? cian’ uUNTER 
3rd Record Week e STRAN e 25¢ BY 


B’WAY & P. 
DAIL i. 
Triumph, “Anthony Adverse” 


47th ST. 


Coming Soon — Warner Bros.’ 

































ADELPHIA Theatre 


WPA |“MACBETH” 








FEDERAL THEATRE at 
san eonacind “BATT LE | HYM aa N ” “Ts TRE. (DALY) 
Tickets at Box Office ie ‘HELP YOURSELF” ” oP dT 


or 701—8th Ave. 


25° to 55 Smiter 


MEd. 3-5962 


BROADWAY AT 58rd STREET @ PHONE CIROLE 7-6771-2-3 


TURPENTINE “i 


LAFAYETTE 
13ist ST. & Ith AVE. Tillinghast 65-1424 





























SEE 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
EVERY WEEK 
IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 
WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 
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OUT GO THE BIRTHDAY CANDLES FOR A SINGING 
STAR OF THE SCREEN. 
Jeannette MacDonald (at right with knife) has plenty of 
help in blowing out the candles on the cake at a surprise 
party given for her by friends in Hollywood. Others in the 
group, from left to right, are: Gene Raymond, John Mack 
Brown, Nelson Eddy, James Stewart and Anita Louise. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





N 


HOLLYWOOD NEWLYWEDS. 
Arthur Hornblow, motion picture producer, and Myrna 
Loy, screen star, snapped just before they made a sur- 
prise journey to Ensenada, Mexico, where they were 


ONE MORE IN THE FILM COLONY 

EPIDEMIC OF ROMANCES. 

Henry Wilcoxon and Sheila Browning, with 

her bridal bouquet, receiving the congratula- 

tions of Heather Angel and her husband, Ralph 

Forbes (right), after their marriage at the 
Forbes home in Hollywood. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


A POSSIBLE FUTURE SCREEN STAR. 
Alan Dinehart and his wife, the former Mozelle 
Brittone, both film players, pictured at christ- 
ening ceremonies for their two-month-old son, 
Mason Alan Dinehart. Irvin S. Cobb was the 
child’s godfather, and many of the film colony 

attended. 





y 





married. 








BECOME AN 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHER 


Enjoy a fascinating, money-making career 
Let us show you the many wonderful op- 
portunities in this growing field. Steady 
income. Earn while learning. Practical, 
individual instruction in every branch of 
Professional or Amateur 
Photography. Persona! At- 
tendance and Home Study 
courses. 26th year. 

Send for Free Booklet 
— js Ra 
* OTOGRAPHY 
aU Lash 19 W. 33 St.(Dept. 104), N.Y. 











A Message to People 


Who Never Say 
« Ain’t 99 


Sherwin Cody in scientific tests given 
throughout the country established this vital 
fact: Most persons do not speak and write 


instantly checks you. It finds your mistakes 
and concentrates on them—tells you what is 
wrong, what is right, and why. You do not 


LL of us who are self-respecting and in- 
telligent want to speak and write cor- 
rect English. You know that others form 


their opinion of you largely from the language 
you use. You realize that if your English were 
poor, the impression you would give would be 
equally poor. And so whenever you discover 
that you have been mispronouncing a certain 
word, or using another the wrong way, you 
naturally try to break yourself of the habit. 


That is self-improvement of the finest sort. 
But there is one very serious danger: Many 
people make such a conscious effort when 
they try to speak correctly, that they unknow- 
ingly force themselves into other mistakes 
which are just as bad if not worse! 


We have all seen people who, when they 
wish to “put on airs,” will hold a teacup with 
the little finger stuck out so stiff it looks 
ridiculous. Forced, unnatural English sounds 
the way that looks! Do you make any tell- 
tale mistakes? Does your English ever cause 
unfavorable or laughing comment among 
others? What are these pitfalls that await 
the man or woman who sincerely tries to get 
rid of faulty speech habits? 


Do YOU Make These Mistakes? 


A typical example is in the case of the 
person who feels that the phrase “him and 
me”’ sounds uneducated. He determines to 
avoid it. Yet when he says “They gave the 
tickets to him and I,” he is so 


Sood English simply be- —— 





cause they never formed 
the habit of doing so. 


Mastering Good 
English FOUR TIMES 
as Fast 


Habits can be formed at 
any age. The habit of good 
English should be formed 
early, in the schools. But 
usually it is not. The real 
difference between Sherwin 
Cody’s method and the old 
method of trying to force 
correct English into their 
pupils was demonstrated 
through the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the schools of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Following sensational results in Gary, Indiana, 
and Racine, Wisconsin, Mr. Cody was invited 
to Colorado Springs by Mr. F. H. Bair, then 
Superintendent of Schools there. 


Part of the school system was kept under the 
old method of English instruction. - Two ele- 
mentary schools and one of the junior high 
schools were put under the Cody method. In 

his report at the end of the exper- 





iment Mr. Bair stated in part: 





wrong that he instantly ban- 


** Children can master with 


SHERWIN CODY 


ishes any possible impression of 
being an educated person. 


Such people carefully but in- 
correctly say “‘agayn’”’ for again. 
They say “I feel badly,’”’ when 
bad is the right word. They 
know that in certain cases 
“shall’’ and not “‘will’’ should be 
used, but when they attempt to 
mark the difference they become 
confused. Perhaps they go out of 
their way to say ‘‘restaurahnt,”’ 
which is wrong. The choice of 
“who” or “whom’’ frequently 
trips them. And these are only 
a few of the errors made uncon- 
sciously by people who think 
they are making no errors at all! 


Still others may make few 
actual mistakes in English, but 
their language is flat, lifeless, un- 
interesting because of the drab, 
humdrum words they use. Noth- 
ing they say is vivid, arresting; 
trite terms and outworn phrases 
stamp the brand of the common- 
place on their speech. All they 
can do is utter words. They have 
never learned to use language 
which would enable them to 
arouse, convince, persuade, 
appeal, impress! 








A VALUABLE AID 
For-- 


Salesmen who want to 
improve their sales talks 
and sales letters. 

Wives who face new 
social environments due 
to their husbands’ rise in 
the business world. 

Business men whose 
success is bringing them 
new contacts with leaders 
in finance and industry. 


Typists and_  stenog- 
raphers who aspire to 
secretarial positions. 


Clerks and shop work- 


ers who seek promotion as | 


salesmen or managers. 


Those who want to 
write and to improve 
their vocabulary and style 


Young men and women | 
who want to be prepared | 


for business and social 

opportunities. 
Foreign-born persons 

who have mastered the 


fundamentals of English, | 
but who want to improve | 


their use of it. 


Parents who want their 
children 
English at home, thus 
forming a lifelong habit 
of culture and refinement. 








to hear good | 








virtually complete accuracy at 
least four times as great a field 
of detail in the use of our 
language as is customary. I be- 
lieve that a specific attack such 
as Mr. Cody has formulated will 
work wonders.” 


The basic principle of Mr. 
Cody’s new method is habit- 
forming. Any one can learn to 
write and speak correctly by con- 
stantly using the correct forms. 
But how is one to know in each 
case what is correct? Mr. Cody 
solves this problem in a simple, 
unique, highly effective way. 


Mr. Cody’s Patented 
100% Self-Correcting 
Device 


Because of.a Self-Correcting 
Device (on which Mr. Cody was 
granted a patent) this way of 
learning to speak and write cor- 
rect English involves no tedious 
examinations, no laborious 
lessons. Every time you mis- 
pronounce or misspell a word, 
every time you violate correct 
grammatical usage, every time 
you use the wrong word to ex- 
press your meaning, this device 


need to study anything you 
already know. You are not 
required to memorize rules. 
In the shortest possible time 
you habitually use the cor- 
rect forms, the right words, 
the proper pronunciation, be- 
cause you learn them indeli- 
bly via the habit route. You 
do not “study” them; you 
absorb them automatically! 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Once the drudgery of drab 
rules and the confusion of 
“exceptions” to those rules 
have been swept away—as 
they have been by Mr. Cody 
—it is obvious that rapid 
progress can be made. No 
more than fifteen min- 
utes a day is required. 
Fifteen minutes—not of study, not of memoriz- 
ing, but of a novel plan, more like a game, 
which is really the most fascinating sort of 
self-analysis and self-improvement. 


Mr. Cody’s students (and there have been 
more than 100,000 of them!) do their work in 
whatever spare moments they have. They do 
it riding to work or at home. They take fifteen 
minutes from time usually frittered away on 
profitless reading or amusement. The results 
really are phenomenal. 


FREE—Book on English 


This brief review can give you merely a sug- 
gestion of what Sherwin Cody can do for you. 
But those who are interested can find a de- 
tailed description in a fascinating little book 
called ““How You Can Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day.” This is published by 
the Sherwin Cody School of English in Roch- 
ester. It can be had by any one, free, upon 
request. There is no obligation involved in 
writing for it. The book is more than a prospectus. 
Unquestionably it tells one of the most interesting 
stories ever written about education in English. 


Merely mail the coupon, a letter or postal card for it 
now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
747 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
747 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your new free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ 





Name... 


Address 





